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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON ROMAN HISTORY 


The Emperor Julian 

The brief reign of Julian (361-3), the last of the 
Constantinians, will always be remembered for his 
abortive attempt to reverse his uncle Constantine's 
favor to the Christians and to replace it with a form of 
paganism accompanied by a philosophical and cultural 
program called Hellenism. He was the last Roman 


emperor to oppose Christianity, and also the last ruler 


of a Christian country to do so. Consequently he is a 
crucial figure in the story of religion. 

Some have maintained that this was the only 
in the half-century between Constantine and Theo- 
dosius when Christianity was actually in danger, since 
Julian’s program was impelled by ideas rather than by 
compulsion, for by nature the emperor was peaceful! 
and opposed to force. Throughout the third century. 
the question of what religion should be added to the 
old pagan cult was largely a matter for the emperor to 
decide. Thus the boy- -emperor Elagabal (218-22) 
placed the Syro- Phoenician Baal Sol invictus of Emesa 
at the head of the Roman pantheon; a _half- century 
later Aurelian (270-5) placed another Syrian Baal 1 
that position; and twenty years later Diocletian (2 84 
305) and Galerius made the Persian Mithra head. Now 
in the fourth, Julian, after Constantine had made 
Christianity the favored religion of his court, tried to 
restore not only a form of Graeco-Roman paganism, but 
the traditional culture of antiquity as well, an effort to 
be effected largely through education by transferring 
the schools from Chitninn hands, where Constantine 
had placed them, into those of the pagans. 

It has been argued, therefore, that Julian might well 
have destroyed Christianity, since his program was in 
harmony with the Graeco-Roman past and Christiamity 


time 


was not, had not a Parthian arrow during his ill-fated 
Mesopotamian expedition cut short his life almost at 
the beginning of his reign. Some point to the success 
which he had already achieved, and to the relief shown 
by Christian leaders at his death, as revealing that the 
latter felt that Christianity had been threatened and 
that the choice of religion was still the prerogative of 
the emperor. 

Although he failed, Julian’s genius and character are 
self- svilieiae through his military abilities over the Ger- 
mans in Gaul when he was Caesar of the West (315-9), 
his statesmanlike qualities thereafter, and the unwonted 
tolerance which he displayed in his initial decree as 
emperor, in which he announced that he was a pagan, 
but would grant freedom to all faiths in the empire. 
All these things have been used to maintain the idea 
that he might have crushed Christianity, had he lived 
longer. If "thist had happened, the West, they say, 
Pathan from the reactionary influence of Christianity, 
might have emerged from the so-called Dark Ages long 
before it did, even if it be a futile pastime to speculate 
historically on what might have been. 

Such critics are ables of the probability that his 
program might have proved in time as intolerant as 
Christianity ‘sheer the latter’s victory under Theodosius. 
In any case fate ruled otherwise; the Church overcame 
the supposed danger and in revenge gave Julian the 
opprobrious ttle of Apostate vhiiks has clung to his 
name ever since. Still all concede that he was one of 
the best of the Roman emperors, quite worthy to stand 
beside Marcus Aurelius who, two hundred years before, 
had similarily united philosophy with the imperial 
purple. His death was the harbinger of the passing of 
Roman paganism a few years later, as the prophetic 
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words apocryphally ascribed to him by the Christians 
just at his passing attest, words poetically expanded 
by Swinburne: 

Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilaean; 

(The world has grown grey from thy breath). 

When, however, we reflect that his new religion 
produced small enthusiasm or conviction among the 
adherents of the old-fashioned paganism and still less 
among the Christians, and that it was supported only 
by a small group of intellectuals, we may be certain 
that it disclosed no real rivalry with Christianity, which 
after his death continued its interrupted career of suc- 
cess. For, as Gibson (end of Chapter XXIII) has said: 
“It was destitute of theological principles, of moral pre- 
cepts, and of ooclesinacinal discipline.” And we may 
agree with him further that, considering the strength 
of the Church, before Julian could have destroyed 
it, he would have involved his country in civil war. 


Reared as a boy by Christian teachers, Julian com- 
pleted his education in the pagan philosophical schools 
of Athens. Here and later, because of the intolerance 
shown by his cousin, Constantius II (whom a recent 
writer has called a combination of “despotism and 
sanctity’) and more because of the ill-treatment which 
he suffered at his hands, he grew to believe that 
Christianity was a travesty on philosophy and a political 
menace as well. Although the text of his indictment, 
In Galilaeos, is lost, we may recover much of its spirit 
and phraseology from its later refutation by St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, a most zealous prelate of orthodoxy 
whose zeal reached its height in instigating his school 
to kill Hypatia (?415) in the streets of Alexandria. 


He regarded Christianity as the latest phase in the 
continuous struggle between civilization and barbarism 
and called it a “Gelinen superstition” and an escape- 
religion because it evaded the “iron law of retribution 
and justice.” He said that history witnessed the fact 
that the Jews, instead of being the special favorites of 
Jahweh, were a god-forsaken people whose record was 
contemptible ond whose history was the story of many 
captivities. He regarded Jesus’ divinity a fable and 
Jesus himself an illiterate peasant whose teachings were 
impracticable and subversive, and whose revelation was 
false and blasphemous. Only through reason, and with- 
out the help of Moses, Jesus or Paul, can we under- 
stand God. Evil, instead of being due to imperfections 
in the Cosmos, was merely he result of the perver- 
sions of the human mind. 


Thus, he aimed to end the union of state and Chris- 
tlanity begun by Constantine, and to return to the 
Edicts of Toleration—Serdica, 311, and Milan, 313— 
which had promised tolerance to all. He removed all 
privileges recently granted to the Church and by every 
means tried to restore the classical inheritance, even 
accepting innovations in the old paganism from Egypt 
(Isis-Serapis) and Persia (Mithra), and including in 


his new pantheon Greek as well as Roman gods. He 
based his theology on Neoplatonism, thus putting 
Plato’s theories into practice. He restored temples and 
statues, the old ritual of sacrifice, and instituted a new 
priesthood. Starting with the solar monotheism of 
Plato, he placed Helios at the top of the pantheon, 
identifying him with Zeus, Mithra, and Horus, and 
made him creator of the universe, while below was a 
hierarchy of lesser divinities. One of his letters dis- 
closes that he demanded of his priesthood that they 
follow the methods of the Christian priests, since the 
new “Hellenic” religion had not prospered as he wished, 
and he laid the blame on the negligence of its pro- 
fessors. 

But the work of this earnest and sincere, though mis- 
taken, man proved vain and it died with him. The old 
tolerance kept up a few years after his death down to 
the time of Gratian (375- -83) and Theodosius (379-95). 
It was the latter who in 380 imposed Catholicism on all 
subjects of the Empire under penalty of their being 
treated as heretics, an act which marks the end of 
official tolerance in the ancient world, for all dissent- 
ing faiths were now to be banished. At the Second 
Ecumenical Council held at Constantinople the follow- 
ing year the Nicene creed of 325 was again affirmed 
and, whether considered good or bad, has remained to 
our time the one bond uniting all the Churches of 
Christendom—Greek, Roman and Protestant. 

Julian in his failure was a tragic figure like Cato 
Uticensis of an earlier ime, who spent the night before 
his suicide reading Plato’s argument for immortality 1 in 
the Phaedo. Similarly, Julian spent his last remaining 
hours with his friends in discussing the same problem. 
Both threw away their opportunities for lost causes. 

WALTER Woopsurn Hype 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Notes on Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

While studying the text of Dionysius in connection 
with its current publication in the Loeb Classical 
Library I have hit upon two emendations that seem 
to justify separate publication. They are reasonably 
certain and may be interesting to students of Roman 
life and of architecture respectively. Not being com- 
petent, however, to judge the significance for these 
fields of the new readings, I shall ‘confine my remarks 
to textual criticism. 

In the course of a comparison of Greek and Roman 
customs Dionysius says of the Roman triumphal pro- 
cession (7.72.11): The soldiers are allowed to satirize 
and ridicule the most distinguished men, including 
even the generals, in the same manner as those who 
rode in procession in carts at Athens. 

In the next sentence the Teubner text of Jacoby 
introduces two emendations in order to interpret the 
line as a further description of the custom at Athens: 
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ws "AOnvnot trois mourevtais trois émi tov dpagsov 
mpOTepov apa mapaxovpevors, viv e 
moujpar GSovew avrocxédia. The manuscripts have 
TOUS after a apa and Tapopxoupevots (Jacoby’ S -ovs is an 
error). Now it is not likely that Dionysius, who is 
interested in describing Roman customs for Greek 
readers, would turn aside to give the history of an 
Athenian custom. Furthermore, two emendations in 
one line are grounds for suspicion, especially when one 
involves the omission of an article, for while scribes 
are prone to omit two or three letters, they are not 
likely to insert anything except by dittography. Sus- 
picion being aroused, the reasonable suspicion is that 
Ga trois is a mistake for some adjective of similar 
ending. It requires no long search in the dictionary to 
discover duérpos, and this is strongly confirmed by 
the antithesis of prose and verse that results, as well 
as by the considerations mentioned above. The second 
emendation is now unnecessary, for we are entitled to 
put a comma before zpdrepov and to take what follows 
as referring to the Roman soldiers, mpOrepov GpeT pots 


, 
OKW PUPAL 


CKOPpPAcL TApopXOVpEVoLs, vov be Tolar gdovow 
avrocxéda. “They formerly jested in prose as they 
clowned, but now they sing improvised verses 


If there is a discrepancy between this passage and 
the one (2.34.2) where Romulus in the first triumph 
is said to have been followed by his army singing tra- 
ditional hymns to the gods and glorifying the general 
in improvised songs, we may suppose “Gat in the 
second passage Dionysius is giving his latest results, 
and that he is more accurately informed than before. 
The custom of singing scurrilous songs is attested by 
Suetonius in his life of Julius Caesar (49, 51): carmina 
qualia currum prosequentes joculariter canunt. I have 
discovered no citation of the words of a song from any 
triumph before Caesar’s. It seems at least possible that 
at his triumph the scurrilous verses were for the first 
time sufficiently witty to be worth recording. They 
were improvised with as much care as most literary 
epigrams, probably some time in advance of the per- 
formance. 


At 9:24.2 we find a description of the confusion that 
reigned in Rome during the night -after a military 
disaster, when so many signal fires were built up close 
together that the blaze seemed continuous to ob- 
servers and gave the impression of a burning town. 
The text of Jacoby has: 
VUKTL Kal oKotata Tav TH vo Aaprabwv K 
TosouTOL TO rhijOos jjpovro though the manuscripts 
have with slight variation: oxorw Siard te tro 
Aaprddwv. Now even if we could accept the torches 
as active agents in the raising of signal fires, certainly 
no Greek wodd connect the agent and the place from 
which by a conjunction. Nor is any such radical 
emendation necessary, since reference to the dictionary 
produces a word jroAaprds, well attested by inscrip- 


, ~ 7 4 > 
Tupgol TE auvexeis, ola bn €v 
‘ ‘ ~ 
Kal amo Teyov 


——— 


tional evidence as mx g an architectural lantern, an 
elevated structure above a roof with openings at the 
side for light and air. The word is also found in a 
passage w Phylarchus that is quoted by Athenaeus 
(12. 536¢), where Gulick translates by ‘windows.’ Read 
then ola 7 é€v VUKTL é€v oKOTW bua TE troAapmddwy Kal 
amd teyov. ‘Inasmuch as it was night and dark, fires 
were built in close succession to serve as beacons, 
through lanterns and from roofs, so numerous that etc.’ 

; oi two examples illustrate the possibility of ar- 
riving at emendations by the simple method of looking 
in the dictionary for words that fit the indications of 
the manuscripts. For such results one need only know 
the ways of scribes and take the pains to be methodical, 


L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Monumentum et Exemplum 

It is a matter of fact that Livy has supplanted all the 
annalists who preceded him in the task of telling the 
history of Rome. Livy’s striking success is mainly due 
to two aspects of his writings: to the superior form 
and to the particular Augustan ‘ethos,’ or, in other 
words, to the artistic and to the exemplary elements of 
his work. 

Livy strove first of all to give order and proportion! 
to the evidently somewhat chaotic mass of annalistic 
tradition with its display of rhetorical brilliancy? by 
creating units,? large and small, within the long story. 
Secondly, he definitely has a moral aim; he wants to 
show “quae vitae, qui mores fuerint, per quos viros 
quibusque artibus domi militiaeque et partum et 
auctum imperium sit” (Praef. g). For him history 1s 
a shining monumentum on which exempla of heroic 
deeds are engraved admonishing future generations to 
equal their forbears’ virtues. 

The purpose of this brief article is to analyze one of 
Livy’s units or episodes in order to illustrate through 
a concrete instance what the author actually did with 
the annalistic tradition. In the first pentade this tradi- 
tion can be reconstructed, at least in outline, by com- 
paring Livy’s version with that of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus and other parallel sources, such as Plutarch. 

I choose the mutiny of slaves led by Appius Her- 
donius, Livy 3.15-7. 

In the year 460 Rome is being threatened by a three- 
fold danger: (a) domestic, by the tribunes pursuing 
their fight for equality of rights for the plebs (15.3); 
(b) foreign, by the war with the Aequi and Volsc 
(15.4); and (c) by the most dreadful one, the up- 

ICf. Friedrich Klingner, Gn 3 (1927) 582. 

2The annalists were strongly influenced by Hellenistic theory 
in historiography; cf. Friedrich Burck, Die Erzihlungskunst 
des T. Livius, Problemata 11, Berlin 1934, 235. 

3Units called Einzelerzahlungen by Kurt Witte, Ueber die 


Form der Darstellung in Livius’ Geschichtswerk, H 65 (1910) 
270ff. 
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tho had occupied the 


rising of the slaves and exu, 
These are the intro- 


Capitol and the Arx (15.5- 6). 
ductory paragraphs. 

The course of the narration runs as follows: (1) The 
consuls are terrified and bewildered after the enemy’s 
successful attack upon the Capitol. They do not know 
whether it be wise to arm the plebs, since they are not 
sure with which enemy exactly they have to deal, 
foreign or domestic. The following morning makes 
everything clear; it is the slaves instigated by ‘Hendon 
ius to free themselves, if necessary weit the help of the 
Aequi and Volsci.- (2) New worries arise for the con- 
suls: they suspect the foreign enemy might have a 
hand in the occupajion of the | Capitol (16. 1). (3) The 
consuls had forgotten all about the plebs when the 
tribunes, believing the spectre of a slave mutiny to be 
only a ruse of their patrician adversaries, call up the 
plebs to meet, while at the same time the senate con- 
venes, still more afraid of the tribunes and of the 
“hostis nocturnus.” The soldiers lay down their arms 
and leave the posts. The general confusion has reached 
its climax. At this moment the consul P. Valerius takes 
the situation in hand. He rushes (se proripit) to the 
tribunes’ assembly and appeals to the strong religious 
feelings of the Roman people: 

Quid hoc rei est, inquit, tribuni? Ap. Herdonii ductu 
et auspicio rempublicam eversuri estis? . Si vos urbis, 
Quirites, si vestri nulla cura tangit, at vos veremini deos 
vestros ab hostibus captos . . . Juppiter optimus maximus, 
Juno regina et Minerva, alii di deaeque obsidentur . . . 
Non quidquid patrum plebisque est . . . Capitolium cur- 
rere, liberare ac pacare augustissimam illam domum Jovis 
optimi maximi decuit? 

The short but extremely effective address culminates, 
with a sevenfold anaphora of ta and twas, in an invo- 
cation to Romulus. In this speech it is clearly the re- 
ligious-patriotic passion which Livy wishes most to 
express. The factual part of the oration, quite im- 
portant for the action of the episode itself, is separated 
from the main body by the words “ultimum orationis 
fuit” and played down. by reporting it in indirect dis- 
course. The final chapter (18) leads the episode to a 
successful conclusion. With the help of the people of 
Tusculum Herdonius and his hordes are driven from 


the Capitol. 


Comparison with Dionysius 10.g-16 shows without a 
doubt (cf. Eduard Schwartz, RE 5-955-12) that the 
versions of both Livy and Dionysius are based on the 
same tradition. Yet it is very important to notice that 
Livy omitted some details (discussed in my doctoral 
dissertation, Studien zum Erzahlungsstil des Titus 
Livius, Karlsruhe 1931), for instance, prophecies of 
the Sybilline books (Dionysius 10.9. 1), in order to give 
his story the necessary concentration and the emphasis 
of the religious motive. Dionysius indulges in one of 
his usual shows of rhetorical skill, giving ye chapters 
of an oratorical agon between the sribiane and the con- 

sul. Livy, on the other hand, elaborated the consul’s 


speech before the tribunes and the assembly of the 
Quirites, a speech which is_ barely mentioned by 
Dionysius (10.15.7) and this without a hint of his 
religious implications. 

Livy’s organization of material testifies to the basic 
qualities of his art. Putting the slave mutiny in the 
centre of his reader's fearful attention, having it ac- 
companied but not overshadowed by the contempor- 
aneous dangers threatening from domestic and foreign 
complications proves, if set off against the background 
of Dionysius’ rhetorical exuberance, his classical 
Augustan restraint and sense of proportion, emanating 
from his sense of relative values. Secondly, subject, 
place and form of the oratio directa given to the con- 
sul’s speech attribute to this episode the characteristic* 
religious-political touch which distinguishes it from just 
another episode of danger in Rome’s history told by 
other historians like Dionysius merely to achieve the 
emotional appeal to sympathetic fear (éxaAnéis) in the 
reader as prescribed by the Hellenistic theory of his- 
toriography. 

ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
OHIO STATE. UNIVERSITY 


Polybius, Livy and the Alps 

The following remarks are not intended to solve the 
old problem of where Hannibal crossed the Alps. That 
he did cross into Italy is a primary historical fact, the 
significance of which would not be impaired if we were 
to prove that he used the Simplon Tunnel. What 
evokes these remarks is an interest in the use and the 
evaluation of sources, notably Polybius and Livy, with 
reference to one particular question. Any conclusions, 
implied or explicit, as to the pass used by Hannibal are 
purely accidental. 


First of all, it should be observed that both Polybius 
and Livy used material belonging to the realm of propa- 
ganda, if not to that of mythology. Hannibal was 
plainly reenacting the tenth canonical labor of Hercules 
(cf. N. J. DeWitt, Rome and the Road of Hercules, 
TAPhA 72 [1941] 59-69), and was encouraging a 
belief in his heroic dimensions and accomplishments. 
Hannibal’s talents were apparent in this as in other 
activities, for he used perhaps more adeptly than any 
other ancient the one technique then known of organ- 
ized propaganda, that of the literary group of a court 
circle. The success of his propaganda may be judged 
by the fact that his exploit was built up into one of 
the most heroic and spectacular in history. Even in 
ancient times there was a controversy (of which Livy 
was well aware) as to the route by which Hannibal 
crossed the Alps. Probably no other subject has evoked 
so much sound and fury from students of the past. 
The first monograph on this question in the history 





4Cf. Moses Hadas, Livy as Scripture, AJP 61 (1940) 445-56. 
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of Post-Renaissance and modern scholarship was written 
in 1535; the list of books and articles from that date up 
to 1908 takes up five large pages of small type in 
Jullian’s Histoire de la Geale (1.451-5). Yet Hasdrubal, 
who crossed the Alps with an army in 207, has been 
completely ignored, although the question of where he 
crossed, viewed judicially, is just as important as the 
question of where his brother crossed. Livy briefly 
admits (27.44.7-9) that Hasdrubal deserved more credit 
than Hannibal, but it was Hannibal who got the 
publicity. 

Hannibal's patent build-up in the Greek sources 
evoked some tart remarks from Polybius (3.47.8; 
48.8-9), and it is plain that he and Livy edited the 
primary source accounts in the interests of credibility. 
Even so, much of the epic story that comes down to 
us in either author reflects the primary exaggeration, 
certainly as regards atmosphere and description and 
perhaps as regards some of the facts. Polybius, in his 
preliminary snnenks, scoffs at the idea that Hannibal 
kept getting lost: the authors of the primary sources, 
he says, had to exaggerate Hannibal’s difficulties in 
order to lend them heroic stature; in fact, these writers 
led Hannibal into such difficulties that they had to 
introduce a god or a son of a god to extricate him (and 
themselves). Polybius appears to have rejected the 
famous fracturing of the cliff with vinegar (the ancient 
substitute for dynamite), which was obviously an 
Herculean exploit and therefore to be regarded with 
some reserve, while Livy accepted it uncritically to the 
consequent embarrassment of commentators. Both re- 
late that Hannibal showed his troops the prospects of 
the plains of Italy from a convenient table or promon- 
tory; modern investigators have taken this literally and 
have searched for ead found a place of suitable dimen- 
sions and location in the neighborhood of the Col 
Clapier hard by Mt. Cenis (cf. A. Berthelot, L’Itinér- 
aire d’Hannibal 3 travers la Gaule, REA 37 [1935] 
185-204). But Walter Woodburn Hyde points out 
(Roman Alpine Routes, 209) that this is a difficult 
and out-of-the-way col used mainly by smugglers and 
peasants today; there are lower and much easier passes 
nearby. If we take Polybius’ admonitions at their face 
value and agree that Hannibal knew where he was 
going and what he was doing (3.48), we are forced 
to conclude that Hannibal chose a difficult route in 
preference to lower and more accessible passes mairily 
for the sake of the view. 

We may now proceed to a second observation, 
namely, that Polybius explicitly disavowed the inten- 
tion of boring and confusing his readers with meaning- 
less names G. 36.3). He believed that the Rhéne 
flowed southwest from its sources near the head of the 
Adriatic (3.47.2). According to this orientation, the 


Isére consequently flowed angele and the Drac, in the 
unlikely event that Polybius ever stopped to reason it 
out, flowed from west to east. Hannibal’s passage of 


the Alps was accordingly from north to south. At this 
point we can sympathize with Polybius’ lack of in- 
terest in orientation. In another instance he treated 
Alpine geography somewhat casually: in describing 
the expedition of Opimius in 154 B.c. he ignored first- 
class and impassable mountain terrain in moving an 
army from the region of Genoa to Nice without saying 
how it was done (33.10.1-5). The conclusion in this 
case is that Opimius transported his army by sea (cf. 
DeWitt, op. cit.). 

However, there is this much to be said for Polybius: 
in his time there was little general knowledge of the 
geography of western Europe. To the literate urban 
public the Alps were unknown and fearsome; even in 
Cicero’s day they gave Romans a chill. Geographical 
knowledge was entirely in the hands of non- -literary 
merchants who were not anxious to impart the informa- 
tion to prying soldiers and tourists. Conversely, there 
may have been an aristocratic bias on Polybius’ part 
against a science which properly belonged to com- 
mercial travelers. He reported via Strabo 4.2.1 that 
Scipio (which Scipio not specified) could not find out 
anything about Britain from the traders of Massilia, 
Narbo, and Corbilo. Caesar had the same trouble 
(BG 4.20.4). Polybius assumed that the silence of the 
merchants was the result of ignorance : the more likely 
conclusion is that they were protecting a professional 
secret. In general, Polybius regarded experts on con- 
tinental European geography as liars (3.38.3). 

So far as the Alps were concerned, Polybius himself 
reported that their terrors were greatly exaggerated 
(3-48). He states that he crossed the Alps to see for 
himself. Again, he makes it plain that Hannibal knew 
where he was going and had guides who knew the 
country. The fact is, of course, that the Alps were 
regularly crossed by individuals and small parties and 
were not unknown at all or fearsome to merchants; 
they frightened only those who read or wrote books. 
Polybius’ account of Hannibal's passage should be ap- 
praised by us according to standards of criticism set up 
and applied by Polybius himself, as far as he was able. 


By Livy’s time Seegr. that he wrote Book 21 
between 15 and 12 B.C.), the geographical pattern of 
the Alps was nearly complete in popular knowledge. 
Augustus’ deputies were opening up and organizing the 
mountain districts. Sometime before 12 B.c. the geo- 
graphical commentaries of Aprippa were issued. Not 
long thereafter a ‘map of the world was painted on the 
oul of the portico dedicated to Agrippa by his sister 
Paulla. Livy’s readers were much better informed than 
those of Polybius had been. 

Livy and Polybius are in substantial agreement on 
the route followed by Hannibal up to the. junction of 
the Rhéne and the Isére. Then they both fail us. 
Polybius simply states that Hannibal marched for ten 
days along the river (not stating which river) to the 


Alps (not. stating how he determined where the Alps 
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began); he has plainly lost interest in geography and 
should not be used as a guide-book after this point. 
Livy, on the other hand, spoils everything by using the 
troublesome phrase “flexit ad laevam in Tricastinos” 
(21.319). But four points may be made here. 

First, there is a hiatus in Livy’s account covered by 
the words ‘“Sedatis Hannibal certaminibus Allobro- 
um.” It is not stated positively that Hannibal turned 
to the left from the confluence of the Rhdéne and the 
Isére; the turn comes somewhere in the territory of the 
Allobroges, and since we do not know the place or the 
orientation, we do not know the direction indicated by 
“ad laevam.” 

The second point is that at the junction of the Rhone 
and the Isére Livy’s geographical knowledge broke 
down. Unfortunately Livy seldom went far afield from 
his desk when verification was needed, but if he did 
have a map that he could consult—there 1s little doubt 
that one was available—it probably did not show the 
Isére, much less the Drac. The map in the Portico of 
Agrippa, if we may judge by the Tables of Peutinger 
which are a remote collateral descendant, did not show 
the Isére. Roman cartography emphasized itineraries, 
not physical geography. 

The third point is that Hannibal did not march di- 
rectly toward the Alps, according to Livy, but par- 
alleled them, i.e. marched south according to our 
orientation. 

The fourth and most important point, as many critics 
have pointed out, is that Livy gives the recognizable 
names of Gallic tribes, viz. the Tricastini, Vocontu, and 
Tricorii. The natural inference is that he found these 
names in his sources and, regarding them as credible 
according to knowledge current at the ume of his 
writing, put them in his account. To believe otherwise 
is to credit Livy with an unusual degree of mendacity. 

According to Livy’s account, therefore, Hannibal 
ascended the Isére, then the Drac. The reporters who 
were with Hannibal lost their bearings after leaving the 
Rhone, and may have made a very natural mistake in 
not understanding that the Drac was a tributary of the 
Isére and not the stream they had been following. 
Hence the nonchalance of Polybius’ ten-day march 
along the river without specific directions. The Drac 
took Hannibal south to a point where the valley of the 
Durance (specifically mentioned by Livy) could be 
reached by a minor col over the watershed. 

In general, our impression of Hannibal’s march 
across the Alps needs serious revision. In spite of the 
critical efforts of Livy and Polybius, it still reflects the 
Herculean atmosphere of the original sources. In ap- 
praising the relative value of our two surviving sources, 
Polybius’ closeness to the event is of little consequence; 
Livy reproduces the recognizable details of an authentic 

source closer to the event than Polybius. Finally, we 
should adopt Polybius’ criteria and give Hannibal his 
due. Hannibal wished to avoid an engagement with 


the Romans before he reached Italy (Livy 21.31.2-3); 
he executed a strategic detour with his usual brilliance 
and ended up where he intended to go in the first place, 
in the valley of the Durance which led to the lowest 
and easiest pass. But the delay interrupted his schedule 
and he ran mto the hazards of an early Alpine winter. 
If we agree with Polybius that Hannibal knew what he 
was doing and where he was going, we shall have a 
less romantic but clearer picture of the master strategist 
and careful planner. 
Norman J. DEWITT 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


A Dream of Septimius Severus 


It was in the early days of the year 193 A.D. that the 
elevation of Pertinax to the throne became known in 
Carnuntum, at the headquarters of L. Septimius Sev- 
erus, legate of Upper Pannonia. Upon receipt of this 
news he publicly offered the usual sacrifices and took 
the oath in the name of the new emperor. During the 
night which followed these ceremonies Septimius had a 
dream which he reported in his own memoirs and which 
is preserved by Herodian (Ab excessu divi Marci 
2.9.5-6.! He imagined he saw Pertinax riding, on a 
magnificent horse of noble breed and with imperial 
decorations, along the Via Sacra in Rome. But when the 
emperor reached the edge of the forum, the place where, 
in the time of the republic, the people used to hold its 
assemblies (the Comitium), Septimius thought he saw 
the horse throw off Pertinax, but allow him, a by- 
stander, to mount; the horse then carried him safely on 
its back until it stopped firmly in the middle of the 
forum, with Septimus raised to his full height, so that 
he could be seen and admired by everyone. 

Reference to this story is also made in Xiphilinus’ 
epitome of Cassius Dio’s Roman History (74.3.3). 
There can be no doubt that a detailed account of the 
dream was contained in Dio’s earlier monograph On the 
Dreams and Signs by Which Septimius Severus Fore- 
saw That he Would Become Emperor (Dio 72.23.1). 

Herodian continues: There remains up to the pres- 
ent time on this very spot a colossal bronze statue 
which represents this dream. This statue has been 
identified with the so-called Equus Constantini in the 
Forum Romanum and it is claimed that it 1s somehow 
connected with a group of coins of Septimius Severus 
on which Septimius appears on horseback.2 Whether 
these conjectures are based on sufficient grounds or not, 
the fact cannot be questioned that in Herodian’s time, 
a few decades after Severus had come to power, an 





1Cf. in general about this dream J. Hasebroek, Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Septimius Severus, 
Heidelberg 1921, 43-4. 

2Platner and Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome, Oxford 1929, 202; Mattingly and Sydenham, The 
Roman Imperial Coinage IV:1, London 1936, 73, 195, 280. 
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equestrian statue of the emperor was in the middle of 
the forum; nor can it be doubted that this statue con- 
stituted a piece of imperial propaganda just like the 
numerous other actions by which Septumius tried to 
strengthen the legitimacy of his accession to the throne, 
such as his assumption of the role of avenger of 
Pertinax and his fictitious claims to have been adopted 
by Marcus Aurelius. 

But there actually exists a monument in the Forum 
Romanum which can be connected with this “political” 
dream of the emperor. It is the Arch of Septimius 
Severus, dedicated by the senate in 203 A.D. in honor of 
Septimius and his sons on the occasion of the decen 
nalia, the tenth anniversary of Septimius’ rise to 
power, and in memory of the victorious wars of the 
emperor in the East.4 It has been rightly said that 

“the erection of the arch destroyed the symmetry of 
this end of the forum.’5 It is noteworthy, further 
more, ng mo arch was raised above the level of the 
forum: unlike other triumphal arches, it could serve 
as a passage. The position of the arch is exactly, to 
use Herodiz in’ S words €? 9.6) KaTU TH THs ayopas dipxnv 

. evOa €rri TIS dnoKpatias TpOTEpov O dios OVVLOV 
éxxAnoiafev, the very place where in the dream the 
change of the two riders had occurred. 1i was a gesture 
of adulation on the part of the senate, which had be- 
come resourceful and inventive in this art after a 
training of two hundred years, to create a counterpart 
to the monument by which the emperor himself wished 
to immortalize his dream, the god inspired justification 
(or should we say annunciation? ) of his accession. 
That the senate chose the decennalia for this gesture 
makes the relationship between dream and arch all the 
more significant. 

HersBert BLocu 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Fish 

It is both curious and instructive to observe the 
tenacity with which the Romans associated fish with 
luxury. Extravagant prices paid for fish, the gluttony 
which craved rare varieties, and the ecstasies of gour- 
mands over particularly large specimens are a common- 
place of satirists from Lucilius’ time. There can be no 
doubt that much money and effort were expended by 
fanciers to gratify their palates. The final sections of 
Varro’s Res Rustica, for example, comment acidly upon 
the prodigality which’ allotted separate tanks to dif 
ferent species (3.17.4), which led Quintus Hortensius 
to employ more men and to spend more money on 





3About which cf. Mason Hammond, HSCPh (1941) 145 
n. I. 


4Until the eagerly expected publication of this monument 
by E. C. Olsen appears, cf. Platner and Ashby 43-4. For the 
inscription, cf. Dessau ILS 425 

5Platner and Ashby, 44. 


feeding his fish than Axius did on his asses (3.17.6), 
and which caused Lucius Lucullus to undertake mir- 
acles of engineering that he might assure regulated 
flow of tide into his piscinae (3.17.9). The value of 
the latter’s collection 1s stated: 

Age non M. Cato nuper, cum Luculli accepit tutelam, 
e piscinis eius quadraginta milibus  sestertus vendidit 
piscis? (3.2.17) 

In the usual range of Latin reading, however, men- 
tion of stocking and scientific breeding occurs only ; in 
connection with individual men of a WH ~ of epi- 
curean tastes. So it is of interest to find in Pliny’s 
Naturalis Historia (9.17.29), and at tina haa in 
Macrobius’ Saturnalia (3.16.10), a record of a con- 
servation program designed to benefit commercial fish- 
ing. The former statement 1s to this effect: 

Nunc scaro datur principatus, qui solus piscium dicitur 
ruminare, herbisque vesci, non aliis piscibus, mari Car- 
pathio maxime frequens. Promontorium Troadis Lecton 
sponte numquam transit. Inde advectos Tiberio Claudio 
principe Optatus Elipertius praefectus classis, inter Ostien- 
sem et Campaniae oram sparsos disseminavit. Quinquennio 
fere cura est adhibita, ut capti redderentur mari. Postea 
frequenter inveniuntur Italiae in litore, non antea ibi capti 
Admovitque sibi gula sapores piscibus satis, et novum 
incolam mari dedit, ne quis peregrinas aves Romae parere 
miretur. 

The account of Macrobius is, in essentials, the same: 

Nec contenta illa ingluvies fuit maris sui copiis. Nam 
Optatus praefectus classis, sciens scarum adeo _Italicis 
littoribus ignotum, ut nec nomen Latinum eius piscis 
habeamus, incredibilem scarorum multitudinem  vivariis 
navibus huc advectam inter (H) ostiam et Campaniae litus 
in mare sparsit, miroque ac novo exemplo pisces in mari 
tamquam in terra fruges aliquas seminavit, idemque, 
tamquam summa in hoc utilitatis publicae  verteretur, 
quinquennio dedit operam ut, siquis inter alios pisces 
scarum forte cepisset, incolumem confestim et inviolatum 
mari redederet. 

A comparison of the two passages shows details in 
each which are not found in the other. Thus Pliny 
describes the feeding habits and the native habitat of 
the scarus, gives the reign of Tiberius as the ume of 
the event, mentions as a parallel the breeding of birds 
from foreign climes and shows that the program was a 
success; Macrobius indicates that the stocking was 
done on a large scale, that the fish were transported in 
vessels containing tanks, that the undertaking was with- 
cut precedent, and that the fleet-commander enforced 
the five-year closed season on the species. 

Neither satisfies the reader's curiosity as to whether 
the venture was merely a whim of Optatus or a gov- 
ernmental effort to benefit the economy of Italy and 
to help the fishing industry. Again, was the novelty 
limited to the transfer of a foreign species to Italian 
waters, or did it extend also to the prohibition against 
taking fish until their numbers were a guarantee against 
extinction? Assurance on these points adil illuminate 
a neglected aspect of administration under the Empire. 


It is obvious that Pliny felt no desire to emulate his 
fellow fleet-commander. Though in all likelihood he 
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might have exercised similar authority, his attitude is 
hostile to the innovation. What we should now regard 
as enlightened policy seemed to him a pandering to 
luttony. The hostility is intensified in the remarks 
which Macrobius attributes to Furius Albinus. One 
cannot miss the contempt in “nec contenta illa ingluvies 
fuit,” in “miroque ac novo exemple,” and especially in 


‘tamquam summa in hoc utilitatis publicae verteretur.” 
Even the context accentuates the opprobrium, for the 
excerpt occurs in a lengthy passage on luxuria. What 
was incidental to Pliny becomes the main issue to 
Macrobius. 

CHARLES SANFORD RAYMENT 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





REVIEWS 


Two Currents in the Thought Stream of 
Europe. A History of ig yp. Points of View. 
By Evtmer G. Sunr. 1, 469 pages. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, es 1942 (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 33) $5 


The author’s Introduction (1 8), declaring his pur- 
pose to set forth “‘a history of points of view. . . com- 
wr between human nature and objective experi- 
ence” (5), 1s followed by a chapter (9-36) further 
defining The Two Points of View. Then follow other 
chapters, on The Ancient (37-99), Ancient Art (100 
41), The Neo-Platonist and the Medieval (142-200), 
The Modern (201-74), Mediaeval and Modern Art 
(275-340), The Ancient Greek and the Modern (341- 
77), The Nation (378-444), and a Conclusion (445- 
60). There is an adequate Index (461-9). 

The points of view are those occupied by the abso- 
lutist and the broad intellectual. “The absolutist is one 
who extracts a segment from his experience and builds 
air castles within its limitations in terms of himself and 
his desires without for the most part realizing it. The 
broad intellectual . . . is . . . more comprehensive crete 
in his thinking; baie more objective point of view sees 
nature at large and changing circumstances as some 
thing to be taken into consideration, and he forms his 
concepts in terms of currents constantly streaming in 
on him from the outside; as a consequence his concepts 
must change to keep in step with the world outside, 
while the other type of thinker places his trust in an 
idea eternal and immutable” (16). 

By way of summary, I may quote: “The history of 
Greece presents the gradual development and 
eventual triumph of an objective mind over human 
nature until the Hellenistic period, then a wave of abso- 
lutism coming from the Orient slowly but surely 
brought the decadent Greek and Roman to the 
threshold of the Middle Ages.!_ A number of vibrations 
succeeded this outburst of absolutism inspired by the 
feeling of the Middle Ages, each one somewhat weaker 
than its predecessor, econo each time it found the 
mind of experience more firmly entrenched in_ its 





1Contrast Jebb’s admirably brief and lucid discussion of the 
characteristics of Oriental, Greek, and medieval European 
thought: The Attic Orators 1, London 1893, xvii-xciv. 


stronghold . . . Greek culture invaded European history 
in the Renaissance and the period of Neo-classicism, 
and when the modern mind had attained to some 
degree of independence, the English, the nearest ap- 
proach to the Hellene, ‘nliaenced the continent with 
the science of Newton, the philosophy of Locke and 
Hume, and in the nineteenth century with the machine. 
Under the grip of the machine we are giving vent to a 
lighter vein of sentimentalism so repugnant to the 
leaders of what is called the new humanism” (351-2). 
Another point of some importance: “The Renaissance 
turned the European mind back to the Ancient, but the 
mind’s visionary character is an heritage of the 
point of view of mediaeval man and his personal aspira- 
tions. It is nothing more than the effort of a mind 
inspired by enthusiasm to run off on all manner of 
tangents into the limitless beyond, outside the imme- 
diate circle of human experience” (343-4). Compare 
(87): “The Greek drew a well-defined circle about 
himself and was as much afraid of overstepping its cir- 
cumference too far as he was of the irrational, the in 
finite, or the zero in mathematics.”’2 
A few more sentences: “We are dealing with the 
point of view of the European after race and environ- 
ment have done their work, which means that in every 
phase of this man’s creative activity his point of view 
determining factor after other 
(4-5); “The world beyond 
patel its ends more directly and easily than 
man” (g);3 “We need have no great fear for the body 
and its capacity for feeling, no matter what takes place 


has been a influences 


were ground up in his mill” 


in the mechanical world; the body will always — 
some means of expressing itself . The mind 1 
somewhat different proposition aes the body were as 
a whole4 The machine age will mean so much 
more for us if we can keep our "ee ads above sentimental 
waters, if we can hold the mind in the position the 
modern period has fought so hard to attain for 

2Here, of course, Spengler speaks. It is notable that Suhr 
tacitly accepts many of Spengler’s metaphysical insights (even 
to the “Faustian man’’—see page 407), while elsewhere he 
makes a point of contradicting Spengler. 





3One observes Suhr’s passion for personification, what J. H. 
Robinson rudely called “one of the most noxious tendencies of 
the mind,” The Mind in the Making, New York 1921, 88. 

4Compare Robinson, 34: “The sharp distinctt®n between the 
mind and the body is . . . a very ancient and spontaneous un- 
critical savage prepossession.” 
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(270-2); “Christian art first emerged from the cata- 
combs in the arch of Constantine” (275); “By study- 
ing the differences between men and nations we can 
learn to understand and like others, like Will Rogers, 
who never met a man he did not like” (456). 

If the reader of these excerpts should jump to the 
conclusion that in the book as a whole the author, 
writing a ludicrous jargon which would be unintelligible 
even if the psy chology were sound, has gone to weari- 
some lengths in a misguided attempt to describe the 
unknowable, then, for once, I think, the hasty judg- 
ment would be the right one. 

hs 


HELLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Bearing of Archaeology on the Old Testa- 
ment, By Georce LIvINGsTONE ROBINSON. 207 
pages, frontispiece, 34 figures on plates, endpaper 

map. American Tract Society, New York 1942 (The 

L. P. Stone Lectures, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary) $1.75 

This book comprises lectures by the famed Biblical 

scholar who is now Professor Emeritus of Biblical Litera- 

ture in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chi- 

cago. Dr. Robinson was director of the American 

School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem 1913-4 but he 

makes it clear that he is not an archaeologist (11) and 

seemingly does not want to be taken for one. (Cf. 
pages 11, 13, 130, 166). He states that “little of real 

was discovered at Tell Beit Mirsim (185) 


importance” 
literature 


but this must be taken as the verdict of 
man who means that little of popular interest or that 
no essential confirmation of the Bible was found at 
this site. Phythian-Adams’ identification of Petra as 
the site of Kadesh-Barnea is ruled out because “surely 
Petra would be a rather crowded rendezvous for Israel's 
3,000,000 souls.” He then adds, “Explorers must be 
more sane, and less inclined to jump to conclusions. 
The archaeologist has greater responsibilities than a 
tourist!” (130). But the author's choice for the site, 
Ain Kadeis, is such that some of the aforementioned 
souls would have had to wait several years before they 
would have gotten the chance to drink of its water. 
However, this book merits more than a diatribe and 
naturally the author of such works as Leaders of Israel, 
The Book of Isaiah, The Twelve Minor Prophets, and 
Where Did We Get Our Bible? has something to tell 
the reader. Incidentally, his work on Petra, The Sar 
cophagus of an Ancient Civilization: Petra, Edom and 
the Edomites, author’s ability to use and 
present archaeological and topozraphical ‘evidence. 


shows the 


This book under review will be espec.a! ly useful | 
the layman and teacher of the Bible and of Biblical 


History who has not access to scientific works and 


journals, for it contains desc riptions of a various docu- 


—$—— 


ments and tells of the manner in which they were dis- 
covered. These interesting tales are often omitted or 
sketchily treated in the scholarly publications. I refer 
to the Rosetta Stone, the Amarna Letters, the Code of 
Hammurabi, the Hittite documents, the Ras Shamra 
Tablets, the Moabite Stone, and others. Particularly 
important and welcome here is the author's description 
of Petra and vicinity. Of course, for more detail and a 
more scholarly treatment of the archaeological evidence, 
one must go to the works of Albright, Burrows, Glueck, 
and W right, to mention a few of the outstanding 
modern scalens. 

Each of the five lectures deals with a geographical 
region. The lectures are entitled Voices from Egypt, 
from Babylonia, from Arabia, from Asia Minor and 
North Syria, from Palestine, respectively. The book is 
well illustrated by 35 figures on 26 plates. Many of 
these are from photographs taken by the author and 
one of the valuable features of the book. 
the “Voices” is a bibliography, Selected 
Literature (17-9), in which one misses certain recent 
works. It seems that several old works are cited | 
instances where a more up-to-date book might better 
have been used. The different lectures do not pretend 
to cover all the source material from the particular 
region and hence the evidence might be termed repre- 
sentative rather than comprehensive. 

Each reader will have his own predilection for sys- 
tems of dating and so will find dates which will elicit 
both approval and disapproval. Possibly typographical 
errors caused certain inconsistencies. The XIIth Dyn- 
asty is dated ca. 1500 on page 131 but elsewhere ca. 
1800. Rehoboam seems to have commenced his reign in 
935 B.c. (65) yet on page 125 the Divided Kingdom 1s 
said to have commenced in ca. 940. A cave shrine in 
the Sinai Peninsula is dated back to before 4700 B.c. 
(131) but such a chronology has long since been dis- 
Samaria ostraka 


constitute 
Preceding 


carded by practically all whaler, The 5 
seem to be synchronized with the Siloam inscription 
(ca. 702, page 170) but on page 166 they are dated in 
the IXth century. 

The following queries and comments are, of course, 
subjective but will indicate that some of the author's 
statements may be open to criticism or difference of 
opinion. In the first place, some readers will wish that 
Jahweh or Yahveh had been used instead of the old and 
incorrect form Jehovah. And jebel or gebel (rather 
than jabal) is the more familiar transliteration of the 
Arabic word for mountain. Was not the “cherub” of 
the O.T. a human-headed lion, that 1s’ a 
winged sphinx, than the Assyrian human- 
headed, winged bull called a “cherub” in the frontis- 
piece? May one describe the ka as the “soul” when the 
ba is given that meaning? Is not the point in “making 
bricks without straw” that the Hebrews were forced to 
furnish both the clay and the straw (as a_ binding 
medium)? Previously the Egyptians may have pto- 


winged, 
rather 
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vided the straw. Were the Ten Plagues aimed: at the 
Egyptian pantheon? Phythian- Adams’ explanation of 
them by natural causes appeals to the reviewer. 

Dr. Robinson seems reasonable in following the 
theory that Thothmes III was the pharaoh of (the lat- 
ter part of) the Oppression and Amenhotep II the 
pharaoh of the Exodus. But was Akhenaten expelled 
from Thebes? Did he not choose to get away from 
Amen and the many reminders, human and monu- 
mental, of this god? 

The identification of Amraphel with Hammurabi 
has now been given up by most of the modern schol- 
ars. Hammurabi’s date is here given as ca. 2100 B.C. 
but, even if this early date has now been largely dis- 
carded in favor of later dates, it is better to seize upon 
one date rather than to try to cover all the dates pro- 
posed i in recent years. Hammurabi is dated by various 
scholars anywhere from 2123 to as late as ca. 1750 B.C. 
In the present state of flux, the reviewer prefers to date 
Hammurabi in the XXth century B.c. until at least 
two scholars in two consecutive years agree upon some 
common date. Shalmaneser V is here (97) allowed to 
die a natural death but was he not assassinated by (or 
at the bidding of) Sargon before Samaria was captured 
in 722? 

Some may not think it necessary to rule out the 
theory, supported by Arab tradition, that Petra was 
the site of Kadesh-Barnea. Phythian-Adams _ adduces 
rather convincing reasons for associating the Waters of 
Meribah with the Siq at Petra. Surely Petra is not 
to be ruled out because it could not accommodate 
3,000,000 Israelites (130). What place between Egypt 
and Moab could? 

Twice mention is made of Schliemann of Indian- 
apolis (11, 137). It is true that he bought a house or 
two in that city but he did so merely in ya to estab- 
lish a residence that he might obtain a divorce from his 
non-Philhellenic Russian wife. I believe that he ob- 
tained his American citizenship in California. Schlie- 
mann discovered the site of Troy or Ilion, not of Troas 
(the region) and the dead at the site can hardly be said 
to have been buried in ‘canopic” jars. The Canopic 
jar is characteristically Egyptian. 

The author concurs with Driver in suggesting that 
the westward spread of Babylonian cuneiform script and 
language caused Babylonian legends to reach the He- 
brews and become incorporated i in the book of Genesis 
(144). May this not be better—or additionally—ex- 
plained by the sojourning of the Hebrews in Mesopo- 
tamia, as indicated by the traditions locating Abram 
and Hebrews at Ur and in northwestern Mesopotamia? 
In his translation of the Siloam inscription, the author 
uses the terms boring and drill (170). According to 
the usual translations, the tunnel was made by cutting 
with the pick and no mention is made of the use of 
the drill. 


The last section of this book concerns “Golgotha and 


the Walls of Jerusalem” (193-7). While this does not 
belong in a book dealing with the O.T., it will, how- 
ever, be welcomed by the reader. Dr. Robinson, on the 
basis of the evidence from Eusebios, Jerome, and 
Josephus and from archaeology, favors the site now 
occupied by the Church of due Holy Sepulchre. An 
index of * ‘Scripture References” (198-201) and a “Sub- 
ject Index” (202-7) conclude the work. 

Despite the divergence of opinion about certain 
matters, indicated above, this book is to be recom- 
mended to the person who wishes to read about the 
discovery of documents and about their contents and 
who desires to learn about various pieces of evidence 
which throw light upon the Old Testament and the 
history of the early Hebrews. In some cases the de- 
scriptions are fuller than in many of the books dealing 
with this subject and the illustrations surpass in quality 
and clarity those found in most of the recent books on 
Archaeology and the Bible. Dr. Robinson has done a 
good service in bringing to the public a representative 
selection of sources, classified geographically, which will 
make more clear and more interesting the history nar- 
rated in the Old Testament. 

J. PENRosE Harvanp 
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An English 13th Century Bestiary. A New 
Discovery in the Technique of Medieval IIlumina- 
tion. By Samuet A. Ives and HELLMut LEHMANN- 
Haupt. 45 pages, 8 figures. H. P. Kraus, New 
York 1942 $1.85 


H. P. Kraus, dealer in old and rare books, has estab- 
lished a high standard of scholarship in his publication 
of an important bestiary in his possession. Not only are 
the authors, both of Columbia University, well qualified 
to handle the subject but they have made a definite 
contribution in the field of the illuminated manuscript. 
Mr. Ives of the Plimpton Library has made a study of 
the text. Dr. Lehmann- -Haupt, well known as an 
authority on book design, has dealt with the miniatures. 
The reconstruction of a lost archetype is naturally of 
great importance and there are probably yet many un- 
published early manuscripts which would throw some 
light on the subject. The great importance of the study 
om Mr. Ives lies in a clear presentation of the variations 
among the several well known examples and their source 
in at least two independent translations from the Greek 
into Latin. The popularity of the Physioiogus was such 
as to cause some wonder at the vagueness of our in- 
formation concerning its ancestry. Mr. Ives states that 

“With the exception of the Bible, itself, there is prob- 
ably no other work which has won such unqualified 
popularity and been translated into as many languages 


as has the Physiologus.” 


Dr. Lehmann-Haupt has determined the Kraus 
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manuscript to have been a model-book which served 
to facilitate the reproduction of manuscripts for a 
popular demand. This gives rise to comments on the 
methods of craftsmanship in the middle ages and espe- 
cially to the practice whereby there was a sharp divi- 
sion between the miniature painter and the craftsman 
who did the text. The evidence in the example of the 
Kraus manuscript of the transfer by means of the pin 
prick is irrefutable, and the explanation of the fine con- 
dition of the book, with no traces of charcoal, entirely 
acceptable. He explains that the pouncing, or transfer 
of the designs through powdered charcoal seeping into 
the pinholes was done on another copy in order to pre- 
serve the original. The author's digression into this 
method of reproduction, from its Chinese phases to the 
popular handbook of Cennino Cennini, is most interest- 
ing. This method of large-scale production in the 
thirteenth century explains much as to the dissemina- 
tion of styles and the importance of a few creative 
centers. The limitations of the book did not warrant 
discussion of such factors as relationships between 
manuscript illumination and designs in stained glass, 
stylistic sources of the English drawings, or their 1cono- 
graphical significance. Niosertiialies. it is a stimulating 
discussion i an important phase of the book arts. 
WaLtTerR Reap Hovey 
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Selections from Martial and 
Edited with Introduction, Notes 
By E. C. KENNeDy. xiv, 144 pages. 
Macmillan, New York 


Martial and Pliny. 
Pliny the Younger. 
and Vocabulary. ) 
University Press, Cambridge; 
1942 $0.90 
Mr. Kennedy’s pocket-size volume is planned —_ 

cially for the British boy or girl of School Certificate 

Standard, but is suitable for Mnianienis high school stu- 

dents, possibly as early as the third year, or for those 

have studied Latin three college. 
of containing and 


who semesters in 
It has the advantage 
amusing reading matter, more attractive to the younger 
student than ee Golden Age writers, famed though 
they may be. There are twenty-one pages of f Martial, 
thirty- three epigrams of varying lengths, and about the 
same amount of Pliny, comprising eleven letters. It 
could be used very well as supplementary reading in 
connection with instruction on Roman private life. 
Evidently the result of careful planning, the book 
includes only necessary explanatory material. A page 
of dates of Roman emperors sets the time of Martial 
and Pliny, and the hints on scansion are particularly 
well done, in simple language, not too wordy, with 
continual attention to the reader. One has the impres- 
sion of a teacher giving actual explanation to a flesh 
and blood class. Striking is the device for scanning the 
last five syllables of the hexameter line, “like blackberry 


pudding,” and similarly the last seven syllables of the 


interesting 


en 


“like the English ‘blackberry raspberry 
pie’. Lines from Tennyson's Hendecasyllables are 
quoted as aid in understanding that metre. Brief 
biographies of Martial and iy precede their re- 
spective works, with short discussions of the epigram 
and the relative social positions of Martial and Pliny, 


pentameter, 


Several pictures and maps add to the interest. 

The Martial selections are admirable for the purpose, 
although one always misses some favorites in any col- 
lection. College students enjoy the more satiric bits 
such as Geiiin Maronilla’s ardent lover, references 
to false teeth and to Zoilus with his fine clothes. Their 
humor would seem not out of place for secondary school 
readers. We are given, however, a fairly complete pic- 
ture of Roman life and Martial’s place in it, with 
glimpses of the emperor, the arena, teachers, shop- 
keepers, men about town, authors, with much mention 


of buildings and sites in the city itself. In addition are 


the ge ntle elegies on little Erotium and others. Notes 
and vocabulary are carefully composed. 

Pliny enters with funereal measure, his first five 
letters dealing with death, directly or indirectly. To be 


sure, the death of Martial and that of the Elder Pliny 
at the eruption of Vesuvius need no advocate for their 
inclusion. Arria, met in a Martial epigram, and the 
neglected tomb of Verginius Rufus might pass, but en- 
countered en masse, they are somewhat heavy. The 
first letter of the collection, the death of Larcius Macedo 
in the bath at the hands of his slaves, seems an un 
necessary horror, even though it might appeal to the 
teen- -age hear. It takes rather 
an unfair advantage of Pliny, and a thoughtful student 
might be pardoned if he wondered at the interests of 
Saver Age writers. The ghost stories, the pet dolphin, 
and Pliny’s quandary over the Christians in Bithynia 
are splendid choices. Pliny the hunter and city life 
versus country life might represent him better, and 
some of the dinner letters, for students always appreciate 
food. If death must be used, why not that of Fundanus’ 
young daughter? Such a paragon makes delectable 
reading if only by way of personal contrast. Picking 
out a husband and Pliny’s stilted love-letters are en- 
joyable for college, and perhaps not beyond the appre- 
ciation of high- school years. 

Mr. Kennedy has pe ‘formed a service in thus making 
available to a greater number these charming Romans 
too little known except to advanced naiaane. The 
modern languages have always had an advantage over 
the ancient in their wealth of simple and appealing 
reading material for beginning students. We could use 
more editions such as this, the actual words of ancient 
authors themselves, which are authentic and satisfying, 
and more worthy of the time spent on them than the 
so-called “made” Latin. With proper care they might 
be employed even in more elementary classes. 

Lucy A. WHITSEL 
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